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having driven the enemy under the hill in the night battle of the 23d, and then driven him from the line of defense on the 28th and on the 1st of January, both times with great loss), What will he do? Will the general in command make another attack on the line, or seek some other mode of getting into the city?
It was known to General Jackson that about this time the British army was reinforced with 1,700 men, under Major General Lambert. On the 4th, the long-looked-for Kentucky troops, 2,300, under General Thomas and General Adair, arrived. General Jackson had counted much on the Kentucky troops. His old friend, Isaac Shelby, who was Governor at the time, was himself a great soldier, and thoroughly in sympathy with Jackson in the great struggle by which he was hoping to save the Southwest from invasion and subjugation; but it was published that Kentucky, as a State, had men ready to fight, but no resources to arm and equip them, and what was done was by private subscription. In the long march which these troops had made without winter clothing, with much bad weather, and greatly distressed for a supply of food until they captured a boat-load of flour, they reached New Orleans in a deplorable condition. All the biographers of General Jackson, as well as the author of "Jackson and New Orleans," describe them as destitution itself. One of them says they were without the means of cooking their food, as they had only one small cooking vessel to every eighty men.
Mr. Parton says:
"On Wednesday morning, January 4, the long-looked-for Kentuckians, two thousand two hundred and fifty in number, reached New Orleans. Seldom has a reinforcement been so anxiously expected; never did the arrival of one create keener disappointment. They were so ragged that the men, as they marched shivering through the streets, were observed to hold together their garments with theiras (heters' guns and hunters' knives, an army made up of Wellington's soldiers of double their number,ntil he fought the battle of the 8th of January, 1815, about forty-three days, has been generally regarded by the public as an interregnum in his military career.ere able so much as to break ourields, the artillery was brought up and opposed to that of the enemy. But the contest was in every respect unequal, since their artillery far exceeded ours, both of our citizens? What! retrograde under such cir-fmy in whose bravery he had the utmost confi-
